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wonders of the Old World, and it is a wonder 
and a puzzle to-day. Well might Napoleon 
fire his soldiers by pointing them to that 
hoary monarch of buildings from which 
“forty centuries looked down upon them.” It 
was erected by Chufu (or Cheops, as Hero- 
dotus calls him), more than two thousand, if 
not three thousand, years before Christ. It 
was old when Rome was built, when Homer 
sang, when David reigned, when Moses led 
the children of Israel from the land of bond- 


has circled through all the creatures which 
tenant the earth, the water, and the air, after 
which it enters again into a human frame 
and is born anew. The whole period of the 
transmigration is, they say, three thousand 
years. He also relates the singular custom 
that at the social banquets of the rich a wood- 
en skeleton in a coffin was carried round and 
shown to the guests with the words, “ Look 
on this, and drink and be merry; for when 
thou art dead, such shalt thou be.” Thecon- 
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PHILADELPHIA. 

— stant thought of death, retribution, and the|age, yea, when Abraham visited Pharaoh. 

The P ids long migration of the tonely soul through|Its base covers thirteen acres, or an area of 
6 ryramids, tracts unknown, imparted to them an air of|61,835 (formerly 65,437) square yards, and it 


There were once more than seventy pyra- 
mids, representing as many kings, in the val- 
ley of the Nile, on the borders of the desert. 
Some have disappeared entirely, the others 

| grein a more or less ruined condition. The 
word is probably derived from the Egyptian 
*Pi-Rama,” the mountain. Pyramids are 
mountains of stone, built for the same purpose 
as the rock-tombs, to hide a royal mummy in 
perfect security. As soon asa king ascended 
the throne, he began to build his monument 
and his sepulchre. He wished to reign even 
after his death. The size of the pyramid cor- 
responded to the length of the reign. Each 
year added a new pile of limestone; higher 
and higher rose the structure the longer the 
monarch lived, until the top was reached, and 
the four triangles of the royal tomb were 
covered with polished granite. Then the 
body of the dana monarch, carefully em- 
balmed, was deposited in the stone sarcopha- 
ey prepared in the interior of the 
uilding, and the access was closed. The 
pyramids were thus the massive and impene- 
table casings of a royal mummy, without 
windows, without doors and external opening, 
surrounded by a vast necropolis of the priests, 
rlations, and high officers of the royal build- 
ers, 

To account for this custom we must re- 
member the strong belief of the ancient 
Egyptians in the immortality and migration 
of the soul and its ultimate return to the 
body. For this reason the mummy must be 

reserved with religious care. The scara- 





melancholy sadness which was, however, re- 
lieved by the hope of resurrection as symbol- 
ized in the myth of their chief divinity, Osiris. 
The famous “ Book of the Dead,” or “ Funeral 
Ritual,” of which several copies were found 
in the tombs, is a guide or a sort of Pilgrim’s 
Progress to the other world, with hymns, 
prayers, rubrics, and directions. It gives a 
mystical account of the adventures of the 
soul after death, its passage to Hades, and its 
judgment by Osiris. The great god is seated 
on his throne, his forty-two assessors seated 
in two rows inquire into the forty-two sins. 
Thoth weighs the heart in the balance; if 
found too light, the soul is doomed to the tor- 
ments of hell, or to migrations in the body of 
a pig or other ayimal; if the heart is found 
sufficiently heavy, the soul ascends to the 
fields of bliss among the gods, while the well- 
preserved mummy waits for its resurrection 
and reunion with the immortal spirit. The 
monuments frequently represent pictures of 
this judgment scene, including the pig into 
which the wicked soul is sent. 

The largest pyramids are in the neighbor- 
hood of Memphis, on the border of the Lybian 
desert, at Sakkara, Aboosir, Dashoor, and 
Gheezeh. They were erected by the Pharaohs 
of the Memphitic dynasties. The Pharaohs 
of the Theban dynasties preferred the rock- 
tombs which abound in Upper Egypt, and 
are like subterranean palaces. The three 
pyramids of Gheezeh are best preserved and 
the most interesting of all. They were built 
by Chufu (Sofo), Chafra, and Menkera, all of 

us—the shining black beetle which lays its|the fourth dynasty of Memphis (B. c. 3091 to 
‘ggs in small balls of dirt on the Nile, rolls}3020). They lie ten miles west of Cairo, and 
them along with his hind feet to the borders|can now be easily reached by carriage in two 
of the desert and deposits them in holes for|hours, but the Bedawin keep the end of the 
burial and resurre¢tion—was worshipped as|road in a wretched condition that they may 
an emblem of fertility and immortality; it}have a chance to earn a few shillings by 
was modelled in precious materials with|dragging the carriage through the sand, and 

read wings, worn in rings, carried as a|bearing feeble or timid passengers on their 
tharm, used as a seal, and buried with the shoulders. 

mummy. Scarabei, genuine and spurious,| Among these three pyramids of Gheezeh, 
ireamong the most frequent antiques offered |the Pyramid of Cheops or the “Great Pyra- 


rises to a perpendicular height of 460 (form- 
erly 479) teet, the loftiest human structure in 
the world. It is computed to have contained 
6,848,000 tons of solid masonry. And yet we 
see it only in its mutilated state. The van- 
dalism of the Greeks, Romans, and Saracens 
has robbed it of the polished red granite 
casing, to enrich their palaces and mosques. 
It was built in steps or successive stages by 
means of machines formed of short wooden 
planks. The upper portion was finished first, 
the lowest last. Herodotus (Book II., chs. 
124, 125) was informed that 100,000 workmen, 
changing every three months (360,000 ac- 
cording to Diodorus), were constantly em- 
ployed for ten years in making the causeway 
for the conveyance of the stones, and twenty 
years more in building the Great Pyramid 
itself, at a cost of 1,600 talents of silver (about 
$1,700,000, or over seven millions of German 
marks). 

We must not forget the dark side of the 
picture. The pyramids, like the Tower of 
Babel, the Colosseum of Rome, and similar 
monuments of pride and folly, tell in silent 
eloquence a tale of tears and sorrow of a 
whole people which groaned under the yoke 
of tyrants, and cursed their memory. Even 
centuries after the death of the builders, when 
Herodotus visited the pyramids, the Egyp- 
tians remembered the sufferings and curses 
of their forefathers, and refused to mention 
the names of the kings who built the two 
largest pyramids (Chufu and Chafra). He 
was told that their bodies which were to be 
entombed there, were buried in unknown 
places from fear that they might be stolen 
and torn to pieces. And what did the 300,000 
or more laborers get for their toil? Radish, 
onion, garlic, and nameless obscurity. For 
an inscription on the outside mentioned the 
quantity of these vegetables spent upon the 
laborers, and the amount of money it cost. 

We climb over the rugged blocks to the top 
of the Great Pyramid, which is thirty feet 
square, and with the help of the Arabs we 
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oe forsale. According to Herodotus (Book II.,|mid,”is by farthe most important, and worth|reach it in a quarter of an hour. Here we , 
ied “Map. 124), the Egyptians were the first na-|all the rest. It is the pyramid, as the myste-|enjoy a panorama without a parallel in the 
jread,§ “On who held the opinion that the soul of|rious sphinx at its base is the Sphinx. It is}world. The green garden of the Nile and the 
une # Man is immortal, and that when the body —— y the oldest and certainly the largest|yellow desert, teeming life and boundless 


dies, it enters into the form of an animal|building in the world, though but a pigmy of/death bordering on each other in startling 
Which is born at the moment, thence repass-|yesterday as compared with God’s own pyra-|contrast! Towards the east we see the fertile 
ig on from one animal into another, until it}mids—the Alps. It was one of the seven|fields, the stately palms, the majestic river 
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with dahabeahs and steamers bound for Nu- 
bia, the city of Cairo with its citadel, mosques, 
and minarets, and beyond it the Mokattam 
hills; towards the west an ocean of drifting 
sand and barren rock ; towards the south the 
mysterious Sphinx, the neighboring pyramids 
of Chafra and Menkera, and the more distant 
pyramids of Aboosir, Sakkara, und Dashoor. 
The impression is spiritualized by the his- 
torical associations which involuntarily pass 
before the mind’s eye—Abraham, Joseph, the 
patriarchal family, Moses, the Exodus; the 
Egypt of the Pharaohs, of Cambyses and the 
Persians, of Alexander the Great and the 
Ptolemies, of the Romans and the Byzantine 
Emperors, of the Mohammedans and Sara- 
cens, of the Turks, of the Mamelukes, of Na- 
poleon, of Mohammed Ali, and of the present 
Khedive. Never did I feel so deeply the spell 
of antiquity. “All things fear time, but time 
fears the pyramids.” 

Having ascended to the top, we shall not 
shun the severer task of examining the inte- 
rior, where we must literally stoop to con- 
quer. With guides and torches we crawl 
through the dark, narrow, and slippery pas- 
sages, first descending, then ascending to the 
Grand Gallery, and into the heart of the struc- 
ture, the King’s Chamber. This chamber is 
thirty-four feet long, seventeen broad, and 
nineteen high, and contains the only furniture 
in the building, an open and empty sarcopha- 
gus of polished granite, which was intended 
to be the resting-place of Cheops, but probably 
never contained his mummy. ‘The coffin has 
no trace of an inscription, but its size and po- 
sition have given rise to far-reaching specula- 
tions, which we shall notice below. 


openly promulgated from the benches of our 
meeting-houses, or if true doctrine is preached, 
it is too frequently without that baptizing 
power which alone can generate to God. 

A doctrine which leaves some room for the 
will of man to work independently of the Di- 
vine, and practically set up the spirit of man 
in the judgment seat instead of the Spirit 
which searcheth all things, even the deep 
things of God, makes it easy for human wis- 
dom to decide what is allowable and what is 
not in our relations to the world; thus the 
conscience gets lulled to sleep, the canker goes 
on eating away the vitals of the body, and 
last of all the outside covering goes too, and 
the inward rottenness and desolation are plain- 
ly laid bare, but when the Light is allowed to 
be the all-sufficient guide and the true fear 
kept to, there is neither room for inward de- 
cay nor for open worldliness. 

There is sad evidence that the professional 
Quakerism of many among us, who have not 
been without true experiences in the past, is 
little more than a set of opinions, and their 
“ Christian service,’ flashy and attractive 
though it appear, conveys no better melody 
to the spiritual ear than “sounding brass or 
tinkling cymbal.” 

Here, in England, the active members are 
so much taken up with “good works” and 
“harmonious” dealings with those of other 
professions, that the discipline is either made 
an engine for the promulgation of an easy 
going but proselyting quasi-Quakerism, or else 
it drops through with scarce any to lament 
its fall. 

The few who sometimes find that their 


Return-| peace consists in uttering a protest against 


ing through the Grand Gallery, we pass such a mal-appropriation of the Lord’s vessels, 


through a horizontal passage into the Queen’s 
Chamber, so called, which is empty. Prob- 
ably the Great Pyramid was the work of two 
kings, as Colonel Vyse discovered the names 


of two Chufu or Shutu (Cheops and his'plicity by the ancient’ standard, are either| 


brother) among the quarry marks on the 


| 


| 


are looked upon as troublers in Israel, and 
perhaps privately reproved. 

It is a significant fact that in this Yearly 
Meeting almost all those who stand in sim- 


among the poor and despised of this world, or 


blocks; and that they reigned together, is;else in some way or other are accounted as 


shown by the number of years ascribed to|speckled birds. 


their reigns. This circumstance accounts for 
two chambers in this pyramid. The impres- 
sion produced in these dark passages is alto- 
gether different from the one on the top; we 
are overwhelmed with the mystery of death 
and eternity. Perspiring and covered with 
dust, we wind our way back, and are glad to 


come out of this suffocating labyrinth of 


death into the pure air and the golden light 
of the sun.—P. Schaff. 


For ‘“‘ The Friend.” 
The Results of a False Faith. 

On reading a paper in “ The Friend” for 
10th mo. 16th, on “ Worldliness,” and the high 
standard of our profession which it pointed 
to, while realizing that of us it may be said, 
“ How are the mighty fallen, and how is the 
shield of the mighty vilely cast away as 
though it had not been anointed with oil,” I 
felt forcibly that the root of the matter,—the 
reason why we are not the same people to-day 
as our forefathers were, lies far deeper than 
any, judging by the appearances of worldli- 
ness among us and its evident antagonism to 
the spirit of true Quakerism, would suppose. 

This lies ine the fact, that the Light or 
heavenly Seed as the moving principle in all 
religious action, the corner-stone of the good- 
ly edifice of days gone by, is rejected, and that 


| 


old, “ Have any of the rulers or of the Phari- 
sees believed on Him ?” 

In the interests of supposed peace and har- 
mony among its members, London Yearly 
Meeting has sold one thing after another be- 
longing to its birthright, till now, toa sorrow- 
ful extent, judgment is turned away back- 
ward and righteousness cannot enter. In the 
language of an honored handmaid of the Lord 
more than forty years ago, “ We have ina 
Society capacity, retarded the great work, and 
owned much which the great Lord of the 
heritage has appointed should be winnowed 
away. Oh! the consideration hereof weighs 
down my spirit ; and because there appears 
at present no remedy, my soul weeps in secret 
places, and I go mourning all the day long; 
yet there is at times a humble but sure hope, 
that there will be a discerning more clearly 
between thing and thing ; between the cover- 
ing which is not of God’s Spirit, and that 
which he prepares and grants to those who 
are truly watchful and dependent upon Him 
alone.” J. E. Sourmat. 

Newport, Mon., 11th mo. 1880. 


At a Quarterly Meeting in Philadelphia, 
11th mo. 6th, 1786, John Storer said, in the 
meeting for business, that he never knew any 
one to grow and prosper in religion, who was 
negligent as to the attendance of religious 


False doctrine is tolerated, countenanced and meetings.—J. Scott. 


It might be said here as of 


For ‘‘ The Friend,”” 


George Churchman. 
To Israel Pemberton— 
East Nottingham, 12th mo. 8th, 1777, 

Dear Friend,—Thy letter, with those from 
the other friends, per S. E., came duly to hand 
I expect ere now thou hast heard, per J, p. 
and J. J., that I did not get into Philadelphia 
as proposed at the time of the Quarterly Meet. 
ing there; the reason whereof I also ¢ 
thou hast been acquainted with. I may now 
inform thee that I with several other Friends 
named at the Quarterly Meeting, have attend. 
ed the Quarterly Meetings at Chester, Wegt. 
ern, Burlington, held at Crosswicks, and 
Bucks, held at Middletown. Have not met 
with any interruption from the military peo. 
ple in our whole travel, at least were not ong 
stopped from proceeding on our way at any 
place between either of them, which wag 
rather unexpected by us, considering the 
tumultuous disposition prevalent in the minds 
of many, and it is, 1 hope, truly esteemed ag 
a favor from the kindness of Providence, for 
which I desire we may be humbly thankful, 
and trust we are measurably so. At each of 
these Quarterly Meetings solid Friends were 
appointed to visit the several Monthly and 
Particular Meetings, &c., of Friends, accordin 
to the sense and direction of our late Quarterly 
Meeting, and to inquire closely into the state 
of the Society and as Truth may open the way 
to labor to promote the work of reformation. 
We have in the whole past season to acknowl 
edge in humility and reverence, that wisdom 
and strength above what man of himself is able 
to attain, has been remarkably manifested in 
the course of this: business. Unity of spirit 
and oneness of sentiment, I hope it may 
be said, doth prevail and spread amo 
Friends respecting the important business of 
searching the — of our Israel in these 
several Quarterly Meetings. I believe it is 
ireally the case that these difficult and tryi 
times have evidently and remarkably te 
to increase love and sympathy amongst 
iFriends, and a concern to promote the cause 
of truth and righteousness, in the unity of the 
one Spirit, more than ever was visible to my 
understanding before ; that coolness and shy- 
ness of one another, which has been apparent 
‘in years back in a time of greater tranquillity 
las to the outward than we now enjoy, seems 


lin some measure done away, and room for 
imore openness and freedom of speech has 
taken place, so that if I am not mistaken, & 
reformation is coming forward and instra- 
ments raised (and raising) in the different 
parts, for promoting its professors in meek- 
ness, love and propriety, though not without 
plain dealing.* When these Quarterly Meet- 
ings were over, we found a willingness to try 
to go into the city and see our friends there, 
which from the outward prospect of things, 
round and near thereto, seemed not likely to 
be obtained. We concluded to go from James 


* Tt has been said that “trials do not leave us as 
found us, that they either harden or soften,” and it 
indeed a great favor when the latter result follows. Al 
expression, somewhat similar to this used by G. 
may be found in “ Friends of the 17th Century,” qu 
from the writings of William Dewsbury, who says: “ 
those days the world and the things of it were not neat 
our hearts; but the love of God, his truth and test 
monies, lived in our hearts. We were glad of one al 
other’s company, though sometimes our outward 
was very mean, and our lodging on straw. We did not 
mind high things, but were glad of one another's wel 
fare in the Lord, and his love dwelt in us.” 
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Thornton’s to Frankford Meeting on First-day, 
the 30th ultimo; after which in the evening, 
unexpected to us, way was opened for our 
being permitted to pass the American guards 
and to go in time for evening meeting, when 
friends pretty generally seemed glad to see 
ws come; the sight of country Friends for 
two months past having been uncommon. We 
stayed in town near six days, attended the 
Second-day morning meeting and each of the 
three week-day meetings in course, and 
Meeting for Sufferings, Fifth-day afternoon. 
Way seemed to open for a time of solid con- 
ference or consideration of the state of things 
at the close of each public meeting, men 
Friends and women together, where the ne- 
cessity of a speedy solemn search into the 
use of the church’s declension was in a 
weighty manner spread before the minds of 
Friends, and I hope had entrance in many. 
A good degree of openness, sweetness and 
harmony seemed to prevail, and near sympa- 
thy and unity was felt towards many, so that 
there is cause to hope and believe there will be 
and is a prospect of some alteration for the 
better, the thought of which is truly comforta- 
ble. The approaching winter is likely to be very 
trying there in many respects, and I hope 
many will be brought nearer the true founda- 
tio which only supports the humble in stormy 
seasons. We dined twice at Grace Kirkbride’s, 
at Middletown, Bucks County, who desired 
me when I write, to mention her to thee with 
kind love. Also James Thornton and many 
other Friends, both of Pennsylvania and 
Jersey, spoke of you with nearness and 
sympathy in your exiled state, desiring you 
night be supported and helped through the 
trials of the day with wisdom and fortitude, 
tothe honor of the Great Preserver of men 
md your own improvement severally in the 
best things. We visited or went to see the 
fmilies of your company, however. I went 
tyevery house and saw the wives of each and 
the parents of the young men. It appears to 
atime of pretty general health, and I sup- 
pose they have mostly written where letters 
ite intended to be herewith sent. Thomas 
lightfoot and myself had a comfortable little 
og with Polly Pleasants and her 
dren on Sixth-day evening last. I hope 
the is a growing woman, as much so as most 
fher age there; also, with Thomas Fisher's 
vife; thou may acquaint their husbands. With 
war love to thee and companions, in which 
ny wife joins, 
I am thy affectionate friend, 
G. C—.” 
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ception of its hideousness. 












































vain fashions and customs of the world. 












































those who are seeking it. 

















its overpowering current. 








sures ; and if they perceive its dangers, they 
over-estimate their strength to withstand 
them. Warm-hearted and unsuspicious, they 
naturally cannot see any harm in general as- 
sociation with their neighbors, or in doing 
as those do who are considered respectable 
among them. But if we are faithful to them, 
we must not allow them to choose their asso- 
ciates without regard to our sense of what is 
best for them ; and in deciding to what schools 
we will send them, we shall do them great 
wrong, if we allow their preference to over- 
rule our best judgment. 

How many have profited by this godly care 
of parents, and have risen up and called them 
blessed for their faithfulness, even in the re- 
straints that were irksome at the time. From 
the foundation of this Society, wherever it 
was bearing most fruit to the praise of the 
Good Husbandman, this care most flourished.” 












Inxuries and Necessities—A table of wages 
ind cost of living, with the price of staple 
wticles of commerce, going back as far as the 
year 1200, has been published recently. It 
thows that wages during the thirteenth cen- 
wy were about fifty cents a week. In the 
ext century they advanced some fifteen cents, 
ind continued to advance slowly until, in the 
ust century they reached adollar and eighty- 
*ven cents. The average for farm labor at 
Mesent is three dollars and eighty cents per 
Wek. Wheat in the thirteenth century 
Ntraged seventy-one cents, or eight and a 

days’ labor, a bushel. Now, wheat is 
orth wholesale about a dollar and forty 
‘mts a bushel, or two and a half days’ labor. 

'six centuries meat has nearly trebled in 
Mice, but wages have increased more than 
“venfold. Thus it will be perceived that the 





























mittee on Education of the Yearly 
Friends of Philadelphia.” 








improvement in pay for labor, while it may 
better the laborer’s condition, does not tend 
Subsistence is 
surely easier than of old, though the laborer 
is not satisfied to live as his ancestors 
It is with him as it is with all of us— 
his desires have augmented more rapidly than 
Our wants are 
innumerable, and, to a large extent, artificial. 
Luxuries, as they were once considered, have 
grown to be necessities. We think sometimes 
that we can dispense with necessities, but 
luxuries are essential, not only to our content- 
ment, but to any tolerable degree of well- 


As we find need of watchfulness for our own 
preservation, so also is it necessary to guard 
our children from temptation to things which 
tend to alienate them from the Truth. Let 
us not be induced to think that, as they must 
one day bear their part in the world, exposure 
to it in their youth will give them knowledge 
of its evils and strength to withstand them. 
The more youth sees of what is good, true, 
and pure, the more repulsive to them is that 
Weak human na- 
ture lies open to the influence of much of the 
evil of the world, because its deceptive presen- 
tations are outwardly beautiful, and clothed 
with refined associations ; while on the other 
hand, familiarity with uncloaked vice deadens 
the sensibility, and at last destroys the per- 


Fearful will be the responsibility incurred 
by any of us, if by lack of sympathy, or any 
act of ours, we discourage or prevent our off- 
spring from submission to the tender convic- 
tions with which they may be favored, in re- 
lation to bearing their testimony against the 


Those even who have the most matured 
strength and experience, find that the world, 
the things of the world, its spirit, pride, and 
wisdom, like a mighty tide, bear down heavily 
upon them, and would carry away from the 
truth such as have found it, and sweep aside 
We should not 
leave our children, in their weakness and in- 
experience, to drift out, or venture out, into 
Except under the 
enlightening influence of Divine grace, our 
children generally see only the world’s plea- 


Meeting of | 
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Philadelphia. 
(Extract from the ‘‘ Penn Monthly,” r2th mo., 1880.) 

If one were asked how large is the built up 
portion of this consolidated city, it would pro- 
bably be found difficult to give such answer 
as would convey any adequate idea. Suppose 
that we put it in this way: the city contains 
seven hundred miles of paved streets, nearly 
all underlaid with sewers and gas-mains, and 
lined with houses. If those streets instead of 
lying side by side, were made into one long 
street, which began at the Delaware and ran 
due west, it would stretch across Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio and Indiana, and would terminate 
just beyond the boundary line of Illinois. It 
would take a day and a half for a railroad 
train to traverse that street, running at ordi- 
nary express rates and without stoppages. 
It would take an army from thirty-five to 
fifty days to traverse it at ordinary rates of 
march. 

If we could range the houses on that street, 
not in their present order, but that of the date 
of their erection, a most instructive picture 
would be presented of the history of our archi- 
tecture, and of the growth of the popular 
tastes. After the old Penn cottage on Leti- 
tia street, would come a few miles of those 
solid glazed brick mansions, which line North 
Front street and other parts of the East of 
the city. Weshould then pass into a middle 
region of red brick and white marble, stretch- 
ing from about Lancaster clear into Indiana, 
and interrupted here and there by a piece of 
plastered pretentiousness, which was thought 
in classic taste when it was new. * * * 

At last, when well across the farther 
boundaries of Ohio, the signs of a coming 
change would begin to show themselves, first 
in the brown-stone fronts, such as constitute 
the sombre glory of New York’s avenues, and 
then in sandstone and serpentine, and the 
more tasteful combinations of our brick, 
which characterize the new era. Last of all 
would come that fearful and wonderful com- 
bination of colored bricks and fantastic tiles, 
which suggests a savage in his war-paint. 

* * * * * 


No city that I have seen on either side of 
the Alleghenies will bear this test [careful ex- 
amination] so well as our own. It will be 
found to be especially “the city of homes,” of 
nearly 150,000 homes, and possessed of more 
dwelling-houses than any other in the world 
except London, which has four times our 
population. In the eleven years which fol- 
lowed the war, 5,000 houses were added to 
the city with every year. 

Better still, the vast majority of these homes 
are those of the middle classes. In this, the 
strongest social element, our city is stronger 
than any other. We have fewer great for- 
tunes among us than are to be found else- 
where. But the classes who are altogether 
without fortune and who depend on each day’s 
earnings for that day’s food, are also a smaller 
proportion of our population than in most 
cities. The great middle class, who are 
neither independent of their own exertions, 
nor without something to fall back upon in 
hard times, is the central and the largest ele- 
ment in our city. 

But our city’s especial crown of glory in 
this regard, are the homes owned by het 
working people, erected chiefly by aid of the 


—From an “Address to Parents by the Com-|600 Building Associations and now valued at 
one-fifth of the whole valuation of our real 
We have neither palaces nor tene- 


estate. 
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ment houses in any great numbers; but we 
have miles upon miles of two-story houses, in 
which our workmen enjoy the sacred privacy 
of family life, instead of being crowded into 
those dismal and morally pestiferous tene- 
ment houses, in which three-fifths of the popu- 
lation of a sister city are housed, or, shall we 
say, kennelled. 





For “* The Friend.” 


Hints Towards Practical Holiness. 


Our religion may be more in the head than 
in the heart—more in theory than in practice 
—more for the praise of men than for the 
glory of God. That which is highly esteemed 
among men, may be an abomination in the 
sight of God. We may draw nigh to Him 
with the mouth, and honor Him with the lips, 
while the heart is far from Him. We may 
sing his praise, and soon forget his wondrous 
works. We may sing with the melody of the 
voice, and be strangers to the melody of the 
heart. We may have an ear open to out- 
ward sounds, but not an ear to hear what 
“the Spirit saith unto the churches.” Our 
faith may stand in the wisdom and eloquence 
of men, but not in the power of God. It may 
stand too exclusively on what Christ has 
done outwardly for us, and not enough in 
what He is willing to do inwardly “by the 
washing of regeneration, and the renewing of 
the Holy Ghost.” We may, with fluency of 
speech, direct others to “the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the world,” 
while the sins of the world still remain in our 
hearts. We may work, as we think, for the 
salvation of others, and neglect our own prac- 
tical, heart-changing work. We may draw 
nigh to God, and thus witness Him to draw 
nigh unto us, or we may turn away from God, 
and thus cause him to turn away from us. 
We may resist the devil and he will flee from 
us, or we may embrace his temptations and 
thus become more firmly bound to him. We 
become servants to whichsoever power we 
yield ourselves servants to obey. We may 
take up a false rest under the shadow of good 
things to come, and fail to press forward to a 
realization of the glorious substance for our- 
selves. We may think, like the Jews, that we 
have eternal life in the Scriptures, and fail to 
come to Him of whom they testify. We may 
me the letter to the sacrificing of the Spirit. 

Ve may, as we should, put the Scriptures 
above all other books, and yet esteem their 
glorious Author, as head over all things unto 
his church. We may value the Scriptures as 
a stream from the living fountain, and yet 
value the Fountain itself as better than all. 

We are told that without holiness no man 
shall see the Lord. If we would be holy, as 
He is holy, we must be led by the Holy Spirit: 
“For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, 
they are the sonsof God.” And “if any man 
have not the Spirit of Christ he is none of his.” 
But if we have the Spirit of Christ, and are 
led by it, we shall be created anew by Him 
unto good works ; and we be in Him and He 
in us. The old fallen nature will “ pass away, 
and all things become new, and all things of 
God.” And we shall be able “to offer up 
spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God by Jesus 
Christ,” who is calling us out of darkness into 
his marvellous light. 

Now this is the sum and substance of it all: 
God in whom we live and move and have our 
being, is, religiously, the life of our life, and 
the spirit of our spirit ; and the spirit and not 


the letter, is the essence of all true religion. 
So if we can adopt the language of the pro- 
phet and say, conscientiously and in sincerity, 
“The Lord is our judge, the Lord is our law- 
giver, the Lord is our king, He will save us:” 
then we shall again “look upon Zion, the city 
of our solemnities, and see it a quiet habita- 
tion, a tabernacle that shall not be taken 
down.” 


D. H. 
Dublin, Ind., 12th mo. 9th, 1880. 





Selected. 
“MOTHER’S WAY.” 


Oft within our little cottage, 
As the shadows gently fall, 

While the sunlight touches softly 
One sweet face upon the wall, 

Do we gather close together, 
And in hushed and tender tone 

Ask each other’s full forgiveness 
For the wrong that each has done. 

Should you wonder why this custom 
At the ending of the day, 

Eye and voice would quickly answer, 
“Tt was once our Mother’s way.” 


If our home be bright and cheery, 
If it hold a welcome true, 
Opening wide its doors of greeting 
To the many—not the few ; 
If:we share our Father’s bounty 
With the needy day by day, 
’Tis because our hearts remember 
“This was eyer Mother’s way.” 


Sometimes when our hearts,grow weary, 
Or our task seems very long, 
When our burdens look too heavy, 
And we deem the right all wrong, 
Then we gain a new, fresh courage, 
As we rise and brightly say, 
“ Let us do our duty bravely, 
This was our dear Mother’s way.” 


Thus we keep her memory precious, 
While we never cease to pray 

That at last when lengthening shadows 
Mark the evening of life’s day, 

They may find us waiting calmly 
To go home “ our Mother’s way.” 


EARTH’S CHANGES. 


As waves the grass upon the field to-day 

Which soon the wasting scythe shall sweep away, 
As smiles the flowret in the morning dew, 

Which eve’s chill blast upon the winds may strew, 
Thus, in brief glory, boast the sons of clay, 

Thus bloom awhile, then wither and decay. 





Selected. 


Dust tends to dust—with ashes, ashes blend— 
The senseless turf conceals the buried friend : 

A few may sigh upon the grave’s dark brink, 

A few salt tears the broken soil may drink, 

A few sad hearts in lonely sorrow bleed, 

And pay that tribute which they soon must need. 


I saw the infant in its robe of white, 

Its doating mother’s ever dear delight ; 

It clapped its hands when tones of mirth went by, 
And nature’s gladness glistened in its eye ; 

Again I came; an empty crib was there— 

A little coffin, and a funeral prayer ! 


I saw the ruddy boy of rigor bold, 

Who feared not summer’s heat, nor winter’s cold; 
With dexterous heel he skimmed the frozen pool, 
His laugh rang loudest ’mid his mates at school ; 
Again I sought him; but his name was found 


On the low stone that marks yon church-yard mound. 


O boasted joys of earth! how swift ye fly, 

Rent from the hand, or hidden from the eye; 
So through the web, the weaver’s shuttle glides, 
So speeds the vessel o’er the billowy tides, 

So depen the bird the liquid fields of light, 
And leaves no furrow of its trackless flight. 


But we, frail beings, shrinking from the storm, 
We love these skies that glittering clouds deform ; 
Thongh wounded oft, as oft renew our toil, 

To rear a fabric on this sand-swept soil ; 

And still we strive, forgetful of the grave, 

To fix our anchor on the tossing wave. 





Yet He who marks us in our vain career, 

Oft shows how frail is what we hold most dear; 
Spreads o’er some face beloved, the deathful gloom 
Or hides a parent in the lonely tomb; 5 
Arrests the thoughtless, bids the worldling feel, 
Wounds to admonish, and afflicts to heal. 


Look to that world where every pain shall cease, 

Grief turn to joy, and labor end in peace ; 

O! seek that world, by penitence and prayer, 

Sow the seed here, and reap the fruitage there, 

Where shadowy joys no longer cheat the soul, 

But one unclouded year in aie light shall roll, 
. A. Si ; 


igourney, 





Selected. 
ABOUT MY FATHER’S BUSINESS, 
CHARLOTTE MURRAY. 
O ask me not, my friends, to toy with trifles, 
To gaily mingle with the giddy throng, 
For “I must be about my Father’s business,” 
It may not be entrusted to me long. 





That work is plain; my Father’s poor are lying 
In helpless misery beneath the foe ; 

His message to me is, “ Go, loose their fetters, 
Tell them of Jesus—all His glory show !” 





I dare not lightly leave His work neglected ; 
Life is too short—eternity too real, 

I may not, cannot, pass the hours in folly, 
Nor force the laughter that I do not feel. 





Yet, Lord, perchance that even ’mid those trifles 
Thou hast some precious souls to gather in, 

If so, then give me grace to bear thy message, 
Oh, grant me wisdom those lost sheep to win! 





Still, may I go in no self-righteous spirit, 
Puffed up, that I am not as others are, 
Lest I should hinder by my cold demeanor 

The glorious Gospel, and its beauty mar. 


Lord, do Thou lead me, show me what Thou willest; 
Help me to go or stay, as best may be; 

Make me to live more closely to thy glory, 
To study, not myself, but simply thee. 

















Each Flower an Epitome of Providence, 


And this leads us to the third and chief 
lesson taught us by the flowers: It is the 
same which we have just learned from the 
birds —the lesson of trusting the Father: 
The God who clothes the lilies will certainly 
clothe His sons. The flower, notwithstand- 
ing its beauty, is the Scriptural emblem of 
changeableness and frailty. “As for man, his 
days are as grass; as a flower of the field, s0 
he flourisheth ; for the wind passeth over it, 
and it is gone, and its place knoweth it no 
more.” And yet, ephemeral as the flower is, 
every flower is a record and epitome of divine 
providence. For there is not a flower so tiny 
or hidden but that your Heavenly Father 
visits it with his loving care, giving it his sun 
shine and dew and air and everything it needs. 
Yes, He visits many a flower which man never 
sees, peeping from deep glen, fringing untrod- 
den desert, smiling from crevice of mountain 
crag. 

“Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 

When I gained the summit of the Swiss 
Col de Balme, some eight thousand feet above 
sea-level, I found, buried in almost perpetual 
snows, myriads of exquisitely delicate little 
flowers and mosses, smiling trustfully from 
their desolate homes in the cracks of the great 
rocks. No bird was there to sing to them; 
no cattle to browse among them ; no anim 
save here and there the bounding chamois; 
no human being to pluck them and bless the 
Lord of Beauty and Goodness. Naught was 
there to fill the vast dread solitude save the 
everlasting mountains, toiling with towering, 
Alpine ambition to overtop each other. 
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’ 
sthough no man dwelt there to note and gaze 
wn their beauties, yet the Father of all visited 
them in their sublime solitude, and ceaselessly, 
by day and by night, in summer and in winter, 
fostered each one of them with as delicate and 
joving care as He fosters the mightiest oak 
that towers by the thronged highway. You 
feel the resistlessness of the argument. The 
Father who takes care of flowers which are 
not his children will take care of human 
beings who are. Mungo Park once found 
himself in a vast wilderness, surrounded by 
savage beasts and still more savage men. 
“My spirits’”—so he wrote—“ began to fail 
me. But, at this moment, painful as my re- 
fections were, the extraordinary beauty of a 
small moss in fructification caught my eye. 
(an that Being, thought I, who planted and 
watered and brought to perfection, in this 
obscure part of the world, a thing which ap- 
ars of so small importance, look with uncon- 


cern upon the situation and sufferings of 


creatures formed after his own image? Surely 
not. Reflections like these would not allow 
me to despair. I started up, and, disregard- 
ing both hunger and fatigue, travelled for- 
wards, assured that relief was at hand; and I 
was not disappointed.” 

Yes, if God clothe so feeble a thing as the 
grass of the field, which to-day is and to- 
morrow is cast into the oven, will He not 


much more clothe you, O ye immortal sons of 


his, and yet of so little faith? For so does 
our poet-minister at the Court of St. James 
sing in his violet song : 
“T feel as weak as a violet 
Alone ’neath the awful sky,— 
As weak, yet as trustful also ; 
For the whole year long I see 
All the wonders of faithful nature 
Still worked for the love of me. 
Winds wander and dews drip earthward, 
Rains fall, suns rise and set, 
Earth whirls, and all but to prosper 
A poor little violet.” 
—From George Dana Boardman’s Lecture on 
the Sermon on the Mount.—Nat. Baptist. 


The Religious Example of Parents—The 
awfulness of a parent, at the approach of 
death, seeing that he had neglected the re- 
ligious care and restraint of his children, and 
had by his own example, led them into the 
world, instead of bringing them to Christ, 
came over me in so serious a manner, that I 
was led to open and press the consideration 
of it upon some present. The preservation 
and right training of children often greatly 
depend on the religious example of their parents ; 
and not only their benefit, but the clearness 
of the parents from condemnation, at that 
awful hour, and the belief that they had done 
what they could, must be of unspeakable im- 
portance.— William Evans. 

ancommariglnacsesss 

“ Temptationed.”—Little Herbert had been 
forbidden to go out of the yard. One day he 
found the gate open, and after hesitating a 
few moments, shut and fastened it. At night 
thinking no one had seen him, he told of it. 
“Papa, somebody left that gate wide open to- 
day, and it temptationed me to go out into 
the lot; but I asked my Heavenly Father to 
help me, and He did, and I did not go, but just 
shut the gate so tight I could not open it 
again.” 

If other children and older persons who are 
“temptationed” will ask for help from our 
Father above, and shut the gate, they will 
save themselves much trouble—Late Paper. 
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For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 


Theatre-going and Dancing. 

The following is a compilation from an Es- 
say entitled “The Incompatibility of Theatre- 
going and Dancing with Membership in the 
Christian Church :” and “An Address of the 
Clergy of the Convocation of the Valley of 
Virginia, to the People of their Respective 
Parishes.” 

“The Theatre has been through its whole 
history, and is now, a school of vice.” “Its 
literature is often of immoral tendency, cor- 
rupt and corrupting, both in sentiment and 
principle. Its performances are not unfre- 
quently characterized by irreverence and pro- 
fanity, religion being made asubject for merri- 
ment, if not of derision. Vice is whitewashed 
and virtually commended. The name of God 
is blasphemously used, and piety ridiculed. 
Not only do the more popular plays abound 
with low innuendo and double entendre, with 
the usual accompaniment of the ballet, which 
no Christian can witness, but the grossest in- 
decencies are the ordinary exhibition of the 
stage; so that the theatre is, as it always has 
been, the habitual resort of the irreligious and 
of the immoral. It is the expressed opinion 
of no less an authority than Sir Walter Scott, 
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of the native population, who could never be 
reconciled to them, much less were they named 
among them as becoming saints.” 

“On the 12th of October, 1778, the Congress 
of the United States adopted the following re- 
solution : 

“Whereas, true religion and good morals 
are the only foundation of liberty and happi- 
ness, 

“* Resolved, That it be and is hereby re- 
commended to the several States, to take the 
most effectual measures for the encouragement 
thereof, and for suppressing theatrical enter- 
tainments, horse racing, gaming, and such 
other diversions as are productive of idleness, 
dissipation and a general depravity of morals.’ 
There were but eighteen dissenting votes, 
while those in the affirmative numbered the 
most illustrious names of the House.” “We 
have also the testimony ef merchants and 
leading men in the business community, con- 
cerning numbers of young men once in their 
employment, and who promised to be their 
successors, who have been brought to disgrace 
and ruin by the theatre. So far, then, as 
the past is concerned, nobody denies it, and 
nobody defends it. 

“ But we are told, ‘The stage is reformed, 


in his Essays on the Drama, that no man of|become a school of noble sentiments, and a 
delicacy would wish to expose the females of teacher of morals,’ &e.—the common subter- 
his family, or youth of the male sex, to what |fuge of its apologists from the beginning.” 
they must witness at a theatre. Touching} “Those who bave looked most into the 
the London stage, he testifies distinctly to the literature and facts of play-acting, ancient 
fact that, except in cases of some extraordi- and modern, tell us that the indecencies of the 
nary attraction, ‘persons of immoral charac-'present would not have been tolerated in the 
ter usually form the principal part of the audi-|corrupt age of Charles II, and that the immo- 
ence’: so that no theatre-goer can say that he rality of the stage is more gross now than 
does not stand in the way of sinners, and sit| when Collier wrote his history. Added to this, 
in the seat of the scornful. as might have been expected, the judgment of 
“'To the shame of the modern apologists for the world, as represented by the secular press, 
the stage, the testimonies to its corrupting in- is proportionally demoralized.” 
fluences are coeval with its existence as found| “The vice of the opera may be more sub- 
in Plato, Xenophon, Tacitus, Seneca, and many tle and difficult of apprehension, but it is not 
others. Ovid, himself, not the best example the less destructive on that account. The 
of heathen morality, urged the Emperor Au- following is the testimony of one than whom 
gustus to suppress it, as a great source of cor- none ever better knew what the opera is, 
ruption to the State. jor what is its effect upon character; ‘It is 
“ Added to this, we have, as might have the most artificial ofall things.’” “ ‘Its whole 
been expected, an unbroken line of testimony jeffect is to stifle every proper emotion, and 
against it from the professed teachers of intercept every right feeling before it reaches 
morals and religion, in the shape of protests, the heart, sothat there is hardly a vice to which 
censures, recorded judgments and condemna- it does not smooth the way, or a single virtue 
tory sentences of the Church, in not less than of which it renders the soft and pampered 
fifty-four Councils and Synods, general and hearer entirely capable.’ 
provincial, both of the East and West, with| “It is little to say that the religion of the 
numerous decrees excluding play-actors and cross of Christ cannot flourish in an atmos- 
their patrons from the communion. The phere like this—it cannot live at all.” 
opinions of the ancient Fathers and Christian} “Though the moral evils of dancing, in 
writers, to the number of seventy or more, |some of its forms, be not so great as those 
have been collected out of their works: and| which result from theatre going, the unlearn- 
of modern authors, both Roman Catholic and|ed reader will be surprised to find that the 
Protestant, not less than one hundred and|moral warfare against this also dates back 
fifty, have condemned the theatre, as of|from before the Christian era. Suffer us, 
dangerous and often fatal influence upon|therefore, to call your attention to 
society. And these authorities are by no| “ The argument from authority. The earlier 


means confined to the public teachers of reli- 
gion, but embrace writers upon morals, philo- 
sophers, poets, jurists, physicians, lawyers and 
legislators. Their testimonies and opinions 
would make a book. Even the infidel Rosseau 
wondered how a father could take his daugh- 
ter to the theatres of Paris, which were so 
congenial to vice, that during the Reign of 
Terror they increased from six to twenty-five.” 

“Theatrical exhibitions were unknown in 
Judea until introduced by Herod, that illustri- 
ous wretch who sought the life of the infant 
Saviour, and then it was against the protests 


Greek and Roman moralists classified dancing 
with play-acting, as in this address, and 
condemned both on substantially the same 
grounds. Plato, Aristotle, Livy and Cicero are 
quoted as its censors. They held it as not only 
productive of moral evils, but as indicating a 
low grade of character. When Cato charged 
Murena, the Roman consul, with having danced 
in Capadocia, Cicero considered the charge so 
disgraceful to his client, that had he been un- 
able to disprove it, he would have abandoned 
his cause. ‘ Blush, then,’ said Cardinal Bellar- 
mine to the Christian apologists for dancing, 





_ early Church so far as known, were of the 
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believe a man can go aside and sit down alone|called to practise self-denial for the sake of 
tomake the experiment, merely to see what|others ; for shall we be clear in the sight of g 
the consequence of sitting in silence will be,|God of infinite purity and justice, if by our 
without a real hunger and heart-felt travail ;|indulgence we give any encouragement to g 
and therein be favored with the flowings of|fellow creature to partake of that which, how. 
the holy-oil. But none ever wait rightly andjever harmless to us, may be spiritual death 
perseveringly on God in vain. The incomes|to him? The privation, in most cases, would 
of his love afford more true joy than all earth’s|be very trifling to ourselves, while the possi. 
richest enjoyments. “A feast of fat things, of}/ble consequences to him might be ruinous, 
wines on the lees well-refined,” is the comfort-| How fearful the responsibility in such a ¢ 
able portion of his chosen.—J. Scott. and how solemn the thought, of finding in the 
last great day of account that a brothers 
downfall was traceable to our unfaithfulness 
or thoughtless indulgence !” 

Now, shall we recede from our own isgued 
testimonies? Shall we, inconsistently, allow 
example to fall below precept? Will any of 
our members, in view of all the light we haye 
upon this subject, refuse to comply with the 
simple and reasonable requisitions of the Year. 
ly Meeting because of any previous determina. 
tion of the will, or any mere self-indulgence 
in a habit, which may prove of such serious 
consequence to wide-awake young persons ag 
respects consistency of conduct, or to their 
fellow-men in general ? 

Again, it has been said over and over 
some, that so long as only distilled spirits are 
prohibited by the Society, and no testimony is 
raised against the use of wine, beer, ale, and 
cider, which, by the way, are but stepping 
stones to the stronger drinks, we are content 
and will raise no controversy in the matter, 

Do not all thoughtful people now see the 
danger in respect to distilled liquors as drinks, 
and are they not more and more lifting their 
voice and exerting their influence against the 
major evil? And is it not high time for this 
Society to take advanced action? and seek to 
lay restraint upon the incipient steps and 
stages of a fearful snare leading to vil ever- 
dreaded results? If the beginnings of evil, 
and the “appearance of evil” be stemmed and 
stayed, so will the dire resultant be also, 
“ Wisdom is justified of her children.” 
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How to Answer Skepticism.—Justin Martyr, 
famous first as a Grecian philosopher, subse 
quently as one of the “ Fathers,” stated ina 
For “The Friena.” |defence of the Christian religion, the reason 
Intoxicating Drinks why he was upholding a faith which he had 
. ; _— formerly sought to destroy: “when I saw,’ 
Upon reverting to the minute adopted by|said he, “transformations effected by Chrie 
our last Yearly Meeting on this subject, we tianity ; how drunkards became sober men; 
find that it reads thus: “In view of its wide-|how fathers who were cruel to their wives 
spread and desolating effects, may we all beland children. became gentle and loving ; how 
induced to set an example of total abstinence |those who were notoriously dishonest, became 
from all intoxicating liquors as a drink.” men of rectitude, and how even the thieves 

It has been shown in the essay, “ New Cider|were converted into reputable men: I was 
a Dangerous Beverage,” published in No. 18 compelled to think that a religion which poe 


of “ The Friend ;” and by a more recent stir-|sessed such power to make men better, must 
ring one, entitled “ Abstain from all Appear-|be divine.” 


ance of Evil,” that the desire for the stronger 
stimulants is often induced by the tampering} Jnstruction of Young Persons—Give them 
with, or the partaking of the weaker ones. |clear views of the broad discrimination be 
In the “Address to our fellow citizens on|tween practical religion and worldly morality; 
the use of Intoxicating Drinks,” approved by in short, between the virtues of Christians 
our last Annual Assembly, there is this Jan-|and of Pagans. Show them that no good 
guage: “ The appetite for stimulating drinks |qualities are genuine, but such as flow from 
almost invariably grows with their use, so|the religion of Christ. Let them learn that 
that no one who begins to partake of them,|the virtues which the better sort of people, 
even temperately, can foretell how strong the|who are yet destitute of true christianity, it- 
craving for them may become.” And from|culeate and practise, resemble those virtues 
the same we copy the following persuasive :| which have the love of God for their motive, 
“In the exercise of a personal influence for |just as counterfeit coin resembles sterling gold; 
good, much must depend upon our own care-|they may have, it is true, certain points 
ful and consistent walking, and, with this in|resemblance with the others; they may be 
view, we shall necessarily find ourselves often|bright and shining; they have perhaps 


‘when a pagan has thought more sanely on 
this subject than you, and lest that pagan con- 
demn you in the judgment day.’ In the civil 
code of Theodosius it is subjected to censure 
by the State; as also by council after council 
of the Christian Church, by whose decisions 
dancers as well as play-actors were excluded 
from the communion. Basil, Ambrose, Au- 
gustine, with the Fathers and Doctors of the 






























































same mind about this practice.” 

“When the question is asked, what are 
‘public balls?’ we answer, without regard- 
ing those refinements which are unwortby of 
a Christian, they are all those assemblages 
and parties where promiscuous dancing is 
carried on by the two sexes, and not less for 
being in a private house. This is the view 
taken in the Report of the Committee on the 
State of the Church, in the Council of 1866, 
which was directed, by a unanimous vote, to 
be read in all the churches of the diocese.” 

“We take dancing not in somé supposable 
or occasional circumstances; but with its 
actual history, its ordinary associations and 
its known tendencies. We compare this with 
the picture drawn in Scripture of the Chris- 
tian life, and in this view appeal to conscience 
when in its tenderest and best state. What 
are its own decisions? What the real prompt- 
ings of a regenerate mind? What the deci- 
sion of those in closest sympathy with the 
life of Christ? This is the decision which we 
desire, as most decisive of the moral argument 
and of the practical question.” 

“Do we set down as unconverted all who 
are unable to ‘see the harm’ of these things, 
and regard the inability as itself the proof 
that they are destitute of spiritual discern- 
ment? 

“The question of another's being in a state 
of salvation is a question which one hesitates 
to decide under any circumstances, even in 
his own thoughts, even where appearances 
are most discouraging. Charity hopes, or re- 
plies, ‘the Lord knoweth.’ But so far as we 
do form a judgment, it must be in accordance 
with our Saviour’s rule, ‘ by their fruits ye shall 
know them ; do men gather grapes of thorns, or 
Jigs of thistles ?’” 

“In the lives of the saints there is no record 
of one, man or woman, who was a dancer. 
And by saints we mean all those, living or 
dead, who have illustrated their religion, ac- 
credited it to the world as true, who have 
given character to the Church, and made it 
a power against the world, the flesh and the 
devil. We appeal to history, and call for a 
single name identified with the propagation 
of the gospel, or evercalled in connection with 
the advancement of the kingdom of God, who 
was a dancer.” 





For ‘* The Friend.” 
A Word of Encouragement to Zion’s Travailing 
Children. 


“Ye are they which have continued with 
me in my temptation,” and “I appoint unto 
you a kingdom, as my Father hath appointed 
unto me,” &. We must be willing, dear 
friends, to go down into suffering, and even 
unto death, with our Divine Master, if we 
would reign with him in glory. The servant 
must not expect to fare better than his master; 
and as these are concerned to keep the word 
of the Lord’s everlasting patience, (and not to 
move in their own strength, ) they will be kept 
in the hour of temptation, which shall come 
upon all the world to try them that dwell 
upon the earth. Wherefore, “fear not little 
flock, for it is your Heavenly Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom.” May the 
faithful everywhere be encouraged to perse- 
vere ; look not back, nor at the discouraging 
things around you, but eye the dear Master, 
and follow his leadings, and He will lead you 
safely along, and in his own time (which is 
the right time) will arise for your deliverance ; 
for no weapon formed against the Lord’s 
dedicated servants shall prosper, and every 
tongue that riseth up in judgment shall be 
condemned ; this is the heritage of the sér- 
yants of the Lord, and their righteousness is 
of me, saith the Lord. To the Lord, and to 
the word of his grace do I commend you with 
my own soul! “ which is able to build you up 
and to give you an inheritance amongst all 
those who are sanctified.” J. 

Ohio, 12th mo. 21st, 1880. 
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Silent Waiting —In the time of waiting on 
the Lord in silent retirement alone, which was 
mostly my daily practice, it sometimes pleas- 
ed Him to vail his holy presence from me, in 
order to prove my patience and steadfast re- 
liance upon Him; and sometimes to command 
a solemn, awful silence in me, wherein’ He 
often stood revealed in majestic all-sufficiency 
before me, in a manner which I have no words 
to convey a clear idea of to any who have not 
experienced the same in themselves. But I 
am assured that all who rightly wait upon 
Him in their own minds, will find Him a God 
nigh at hand, and graciously disposed to re- 
plenish and satisfy the hungry soul. I do not 
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image and the superscription, but they ever 
yant the true distinguishing properties ; they 
want sterling value, purity, and weight. They 
nay, indeed, pass current in the traffic of this 
orld, but when brought to the touchstone, 
they will be found full of alloy ; when weighed 
inthe balance of the sanctuary, “ they will be 
and wanting ;” they will not stand that final 
trial which is to separate the precious from 
the vile; they will not abide the day “of his 
oming, who is like a refiner’s fire.’-—Hannah 
More. 





the whole range of buildings was burned to 
ashes. In this connection a fruitful and un- 
suspected source of fire suggests itselfto those 
of our American housekeepers who burn wood 
as fuel, and who store the ashes in boxes or 
barrels. The accidental disturbing of such 
ashes even after years, will cause them to ig- 
nite, provided the air is damp or foggy. The 
particles of unconsumed charcoal, it is pro- 
bable, render wood ashes inflammable, and 
mysterious cellar fires in the rural districts are 
no doubt, in some cases, caused by this form 
of spontaneous combustion. 

Sound as a Nuisance—There are certain 
states of the human system in which the pre- 
servation of silence has long been regarded as 
important for the recovery of the sick. But 
the noise of a modern city is now thought to 
be one of the causes which contribute to the 
wear and tear of life, and have an injurious 
effect upon the nervous system. In our cities 
the ear is never at rest, and is continually con- 
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“What different work there would be done 
inthe world,” says an earnest and thought- 
ful writer, “if we did not so constantly lose 
ight of the aim and purpose of work in the 
work itself.” The best work is always done 
by those who forget thought of their way of 
doing it, through being possessed with a pur- 

of its doing. Ifa man must walk a nar- 
row bridge-stringer at a dizzy height, his 
safer way is to fix his eyes on the point he is 
toreach, and press forward steadily to that.}which are far from pleasant, and tend to in- 
Ifhe begins to watch his own footsteps, and|crease the nervous irritability which is a fre- 
question if they are taken securely, he is|quent feature of modern life. In illustration 
likely to totter and fall. He who is fully pos- jof this disturbing effect of noise, a writer in 
sssed with a great purpose is always eloquent | 
inbis pleading for it; but his speech will go/his friends engaged in investigating certain 
halting as soon as he turns his thought to the|very abstruse questions in physics, is often 
manner of his ee rather than to its object.|compelled to throw aside his work when an 
There is no such gracefulness as unconscious |organ-grinder enters the street, and suffers 
The conscious endeavor to be grace-|with acute pain in the head if he attempts to 
fulis hardly more than awkwardness.—S. S.| go on with his researches. 
Times. ¥ Train Catching—The exertion may not be 
of long duration, and, except on very rare 
occasions, when it “seems to upset” him a lit- 




























For “‘ The Friend.”’ 



























































































Natural History, Science, &e. tle, the effect may be rapidly over and soon 
‘ Stinging Power of Corals —The coral banks, |forgotten, but the strain on the heart and 
» Jihough abundant, were not so easily accessi-| blood vessels is violent while it lasts, and 
tle, at Amboina, as at Banda, being in deeper although unnoticed at the time, may lead to 
- J vater, and specimens of most of the species|mischief. Prolonged severe exertion in the 
LF could only be procured by deep wading and|youth who has not been properly trained 
i living. After diving for corals at a depth of against the effort, is apt to work irreparable, 
» Frbout 10 to 12 feet, | found my eyes very sore |though perhaps at the time unsuspected, in- 
fr some hours afterwards. I believe that'jury to the heart. Herein lies the great dan- 
ibis soreness was most probably produced by|ger of amateur athletism. Callow youth, and 
, J thestinging organs of the corals; all corals are ;even young men, who have lain idle during 
& | provided with urticating organs. The sting-|the winter, feel the vivifying influence of 
® J ng produced by the corals of the genus Mille-|spring, and in giving rein to their sudden 
m }pra was long ago noted by Darwin andjappetite for exercise, not infrequently do 
i Fothers. In the West Indies the coral is some-|themselves life-long injury. The voluntary 
y [times called sea-ginger. muscles can be rested when fatigued, and they 
s- In some corals the stinging organs are not | soon recognize their exhaustion ; but the case 
Nn} f Powerful enough to make themselves felt'is different with the heart, blood-vessels, and 
@ Jilrough the skin of the hands, but I havejinvoluntary muscular tissue elsewhere. It 
W foften felt my hands tingle after having been|is not so susceptible to the sense of exhaustion, 
ne jf ‘mployed in collecting corals on the reef. and may suffer much mischief unconsciously 
es n diving, the face and open eyes are/to their possessor. Many cases of organic 
a8 Pbrought close to the corals at the moment|diseases are caused in this manner without 
% Jthat these are grasped and irritated, and it|the cognizance of the victim.—The Lancet. 
ist “ems possible that the eyes might become| Coal-Gas Dangers.—The effects of the inba- 
*riously inflamed and injured by the action |lation of coal-gas is, however, worthy of con- 
“ll m them of the nettle-cells—Moseley’s Nat.|sideration by itself, and attention should be 
sa ® The Challenger. called to possible unexpected sources of its 
. Spontaneous Combustion of Charcoal. —|diffusion. In a recent report on “ Public 
yi ong the substances subject to spontaneous} Health,” by Dr. C. A. Cameron, in the Dub- 
oa ‘mbustion, according to the Fireman’s Jour-|lin Journal of Medical Science, some interest- 
a ul, pulverized charcoal is said to be one of|ing facts bearing on this subject are collated. 
al most remarkable. Incidental to’ this| Numerous cases in which fatal results have 
Ae, homenon, a story is told that a load of|been occasioned by the entrance of coal-gas 
ial oal was delivered in an outhouse of alinto houses, whither it had been drawn from 
nes 9). 8) ™2n in Leipsic, and showed no signs of|the adjacent soil by the suction power of the 
ve, ing until the door by accident was left|heated air in their interior, are given. It is 
ld: ‘pen, when the wind blew sprinklings of snow |chiefly in winter, and especially during severe 
“of ihe charcoal. The rapid absorption of|frost, that these accidents are most likely to 
be tygen from the melting snow caused thejoccur. This is due to the greater quantity 





rcoal to ignite, and as the day was windy, |and pressure of the gas in the mains, and to 























veying impressions to the brain, many of 
















the Journal of Science mentions that one of 
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the impervious texture of the layer of the soil 
next the atmosphere, and the high tempera- 
ture of the interior of the houses causing an 
insuction of air—both over-ground and under- 
ground—into the houses. 

The fatal accidents from inhalation of gas 
have in general been preceded by cases of 
malaise, nausea, vomiting, giddiness, faintness, 
lassitude, &c. It is only when the fatal cli- 
max comes that the importance of these 
symptoms becomes apparent. Observations 
have been made which showed that symp- 
toms at first attributed to typhoid poisoning 
were really due to the inhalation of coal-gas. 
It is, therefore, important that due attention 
be given to the discovery of the cause of such 
symptoms, which, instead of being the result 
of inhalation of foul air or sewer poison, are, 
in some cases, the product of coal-gas poison. 

The chief toxic agent in coal-gas is carbonic 
oxide. It is invariably present in coal-gas, of 
which it is a useless constituent. No practi- 
cable method as yet has been devised for its 
removal. Deprived of this noxious and use- 
less constituent, coal-gas would not, even if 
mixed in pretty large quantities with the air 
of houses, be a poison.—Christian Advocate. 
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In another part of our columns will be found 
« communication from a Friend in England 
entitled, “ The results of a false faith ;” point- 
ing out how a departure from the fundamental 
doctrine of the Light of Christ as God’s gift 
for man’s salvation, opens the way for a 
worldly spirit to enter in. 

We believe that such departure not only 
has this effect, but that it also leads to further 
error and confusion in doctrine, by substi- 
tuting a dependence on intellectual training 
and human wisdom for a reliance on the Spirit 
of Christ in our knowledge of religious truth. 

We are not in a position to form a full and 
just judgment as to how far the real condition 
of things in his own Yearly Meeting agrees 
with the sad picture which our correspondent 
has drawn. It may be, that his description 
is too highly colored ; and that, in lamenting 
over the declension of his people, he may be 
like the prophet Elijah, who justly complained 
that the children of Israel had forsaken the 
Lord’s covenant, but knew not until it was 
divinely made known to him, that the Lord 
had reserved to Himself 7000 men who had not 
bowed the knee to Baal. We sincerely hope 
that this is the case, and that the number of 
these faithful ones may be increased on both 
sides of the Atlantic ocean. Yet it cannot be 
denied that the declension complained of really 
exists, and that it has spread in greater or 
less degree through most parts of our beloved 
Society. Where an honest concern impels 
any to bring to notice the evidences of such 
a declension, it is wise to give due place to the 
truths thus presented, however unpalatable 
they may be. 

We desire that the article on which we are 
commenting may arouse those who read it to 
a sense of the importance of holding fast to 
those principles of which our first members 
were convinced through the immediate work- 
ings of the Spirit on their hearts, as well as 
through the Divine unction attending the 
ministry of those who were commissioned of 
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the Lord to proclaim the truths of the Gospel 
tothe people. Without adhering to, or (where 
they have been departed from) returning to 
our first principles, we see no reason to think 
that the divisions which have been begun in 
our different Yearly Meetings will be stayed. 
In religious fellowship, people cannot walk 
together unless they are agreed. 

Amid the discouraging symptoms of the 
present day it is satistactory to be able to be- 
lieve, that many of our members still retain 
an unshaken attachment to our original prin- 
ciples, and are endeavoring to exemplify their 
practical effects in life and conversation. And 
we have often been comforted in the evidence 
afforded of the overshadowing of the Divine 
presence in our religious meetings, enabling 
concerned brethren and sisters to minister in 
the demonstration of the Spirit, and at other 
times covering the assembly with solemnity 
where no words were uttered. 

We believe the Divine blessing will rest on 
those who remain “steadfast and immovable” 
in their attachment to the doctrines of our 
Society, and whose hearts are kept in true 
subjection to the Spirit of the Lord. Being 
built on that Rock which has been the founda- 
tion of the Church in every age, these will be 
enabled to say with the Psalmist, “ The Lord 
is my refuge and my fortress.” They will be 
strengthened to hope and labor for the spread 
of the Truth, and to commit their cause to 
their Divine Master, who often carries out his 
purposes in ways which we have not foreseen, 
and raises up in unexpected quarters those 
who become valiants in his army. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unizvep Srates.—Heavy falls of snow and remark- 
ably low temperature have made the last of the year 
1880 a remarkable one. Freezing weather extended to 
every Southern State. 

At a final conference with the Sioux delegation in 
Washington, the Indians signed the agreement granting 
the right of way through tne Sioux reservation to the 
Chicago and Northwestern and the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railroads. The Sioux will receive $5 per 
acre for the land taken by the railroads. 

D. W. Bushyhead, principal chief of the Cherokee 
Nation, and Blackstone and Sanders, delegates of the 
tribe, are on the way to Washington to watch the in- 
terests of their people during the session of Congress. 

There are indications that Payne’s “ colonists,” now 
encamped at Caldwell, Kansas, meditate another descent 
upon the Indian Territory, for a new point, as soon as 
the weather will permit. Not more than one hundred 
of them remain in the camp. Their leaders are in cor- 
respondence with leading colored men, with a view to 
induce the colored emigrants frum the South to join the 
Okiahoma scheme. 

The Superintendent of the Census reports the total 
population of the United States at 50,152,559. The 
figures are subject to a tinal correction, the result of 
which will be announced next week, but they approxi- 
mate very closely to the exact numbers. Nineteen 
States have each a population exceeding 1,000,000, as 
follows: New York, 5,083,173 ; Pennsylvania, 4,282,738; 
Ohio, 3,197,794; Llinois, 3,078,636 ; Missouri, 2,169,- 
091; Indiana, 1,978,358; Massachusetts, 1,783,086 ; 
Michigan, 1,634,096; Kentucky, 1,648,599; lowa, 1,- 
624,463 ; Georgia, 1,538,983; Texas, 1,597,509; ‘Ten- 
nessee, 1,542,463; Virginia, 1,512,203 ; Wisconsin, 
1,315,386 ; Mississippi, 1,131,899 ; N. Carolina, 1,400- 
000; New Jersey, 1,130,892 ; Alabama, 1,262,441. 

The population of Nebraska, according to the new 
census, Is 452,432, of whom 203,157 are females, 97,390 
foreign born, and 2627 colored. 

The total grain storage capacity of Chicago is reported 
to be 22,702,000 bushels, of which 19,455,000 is ele- 
vator, and the remainder vessel room. There are now 
in store at the port 14,000,000 bushels against 12,000,- 
000 at the end of 12th month last year. A grain glut 
similar to that of last spring is considered not impro- 
bable. 

The annual reviews of the trade and business of the 
country, and especially of the cities of New York and 
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Chicago, show the year 1880 to have been one of re- 
markable revival, and of substantial and legitimate 
prosperity in all branches. 

The Secretary of the Omaha Board of Trade estimates 
the grain crop of Nebraska for 1880, at upwards of 80,- 
000,000 bushels, notwithstanding disasters to the grow- 
ing crops. During last year the cattle receipts at 
Omaha exceeded 150,000 head, and the general freight 
tonnage increased more than 1,000,000,000 pounds. 

The mortality last week in this city was 392—206 
males, and 186 females—58 died of consumption, 53 of 
small pox, 27 of inflammation of the lungs, and 13 of 
paralysis. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. sixes, registered, 1013; coupon, 
1063 ; 5’s, 101%; 44’s, 1124; 4’s, registered, 1123 ; 
coupon, 1133; currency 6’s, 131. 

Cotton continues quiet: 300 bales of middlings sold 
in lots at 12 a 12} cts. per pound for uplands and New 
Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Standard white 9} cts. for export, and 
12 a 13 cts. per gallon for home use. 

Flour is dull, but prices are steadily maintained. 
Sales of 1800 barrels, including Minnesota extras at $5 
a $5.75 for medium to choice, clear, and at $6 a $6.50 
for straight; Pennsylvania extra family at $5 a $5.50; 
western do. do., at $5.50 a $6.25, and patents at $7 a 
$8.25. Rye-flour is inactive at $5 per barrel. 

Grain.— Wheat opened active and higher, but closed 
dull and 3 a 2c. lower. Sales of 80,000 bushels, includ- 
ing rejected, at $1.02 a $1.05; red and amber, on track, 
at $1.15 a 31.16; and No. 2 red, elevator, at $1.14} a 
$1.15. Rye is steady at 91 a 92 cts. for Pennsylvania. 
Corn is in better demand and prices are firmer. Sales 
of 10,000 bushels, including sail yellow at 54 cts.; 
steamer do, at 53} cts., and white at 52 cts. Oats are 
in fair demand and firm. Sales of 11,000 bushels, in- 
cluding white, at 45 a 47 cts.; and rejected and mixed 
at 43 a 44} cts. 

Hay and Straw Market.—Average price during the 
week—Prime timothy, $1.65 to $1.75 per 100 pounds : 
mixed, $1.40 to $1.50 per 100 pounds; straw, $1.40 to 
$1.50 per 100 lbs. 

Wool.—The last week of the year is usually a dull 
one in the wool trade, the merchants generally being 
engaged in taking an account of the stock, and the past 
one has been no exception to the rule. Sales of Ohio 
x and xx, 48 a 50 cts.; Pennsylvania common, 35 cts. ; 
fine de laine, Ohio, 52 cts.; unwashed western, 28 a 33 
cents. 

Oils.—The market is quiet but prices rule steady : 
Bleached sperm, $1.20; do. whale, 60 a 65 cts.; lard, 


46 a 76 cts. ; olive, $1.12; linseed, 56 a 58 cts.; neats-| 


foot, 48 a 75 cts. per gallon. 

Seeds.—Cloverseed of choice quality is in fair de- 
mand, other grades are not wanted. Sales at 7 a 7} cts. 
for good to strictly choice; very choice Ohio would 
bring 8 cts. Timothy was in limited demand at $2.35; 
flaxseed is nominal at 21.28 per bushel. 

Beef cattle were in good demand at an advance : 3000 
head arrived and sold at the different yards at 43 a7 
cts., per pound, as to condition. A few choice sold at 
7} cts. per lb. 

Sheep were firmly held : 8000 head arrived and sold 
at the different yards at 4} a 6} cts., and lambs at 6a 
7 cts. per pound, as to quality. 

Hogs were active and } a lc. per pound higher : 5500 
head arrived and sold at the different yards at 6} a 8 
cts, per pound, according to quality. 

Foreicn.—The State trials of the Land Leaguers 
were formally opened on the 28th ult., in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, before Lord Chief Justice May and 
Justices Fitzgerald and Barry. The court-room was 
densely crowded with spectators. The jury consists of 
eight Catholics, three Protestants and one Friend. 

Seven hundred members of the Magisterial Execu- 
tive of Ireland recently sent Gladstone a memorial de- 
claring that the state of lawlessness existing in the 
country requires the immediate attention of the Govern- 
ment. Gladstone has replied that Parliament will deal 
with the subject. The military correspondence of the 
Irish Times says, that the authorities contemplate the 
despatch of flying columns over the country almost im- 
mediately, as was done durin® the Fenian rising. It is 
said that every step necessary for the movement is al- 
ready arranged. Nine columns will be started, each 
comprising one troop of cavalry, a division of artillery 
with two guns, four companies of infantry, ten sappers 
and a detachment of the army service corps, with four 
wagons. Each soldier will carry sixty rounds of ball 
cartridge. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Morning Post tele- 
graphs as follows: Reports received here of a demon- 
stration in the United States with the object of protest- 
ing against the anti-Jewish agitation here is producing 


a very unfavorable impression, the feeling being that 
Germany can tolerate no intervention in home affairs 
by a foreign State. 

Heavy rains have caused great damage in Sicily, At 
Barcelona the river has burst its embankments, creating 
a general panic. 

Vienna and Constantinople despatches concur in re. 

rting the collapse of the arbitration scheme, Tie 

orte’s reply to Tissot’s semi-official communication of 
the scheme is still withheld. It has been 
believed that the reply would not be a direct 
but would take the form of a counter-proposal to 
an international commission to Epirus and ‘Thessaly 
to examine the frontier question on the spot. The at. 
titude of Greece, however, renders any pacific negotia- 
tions difficult, and a Vienna correspondent asserts that 
the Porte will formally reject arbitration, and, abandon. 
ing the idea of a counter-proposal, will allow things to 
take their course. The question is whether hostilities 
will be postponed until Third month, or begin now, 
The final issue—war—seems to be next toa inty, 
The foregoing agrees in tenor with all that is known on 
the subject. 

A Constantinople correspondent says: “ The failure 
of the arbitration project was foreseen here from the 
beginning.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette, in a leading editorial, says;— 
The decision of the Government to retire from Canda- 
har is emphasized to-day by the news of the 
of the construction of the railroad thither a few miles 
beyond Sibi. The correspondent of the Standard at Sibi 
even says that the step is considered as an indication 
that the Government will abandon not only Candahar, 
but the Pishin Valley. 

A despatch from Durban, South Africa, dated 19th 
mo. 31st, says the Dutchmen of the Orange Free States 
are greatly excited. In Cape Colony the revolt is con- 
sidered a terrible calamity. The military authorities 
do not deem it advisable to deprive Cape Town of its 
|garrison. Sir George Colley has issued an addressto 
| the troops, saying that the stain cast upon their arms 
must be quickly effaced and the rebellion 
but he trusts that the officers and men will not retaliate 
| for outrages, and will avoid punishing the innocent for 
i\the guilty. He charges them to remember that the 
Boers, though misled and deluded, are in the maina 
brave and high-spirited people, actuated by feelings 
| that are entitled to respect. The Durban correspondent 
of the Standard says it is reported that if troops are sent 
from England to fight the Boers, the Dutchmen im the 
free States will make common cause with the Boers, 

The Pall Mall Gazette, in recent editorials on thestate 
of affairs in the Transvaal, says: At any time inthe 
past three years we have had it in our power to secure 
peace by concession and justice. We are entering on 
|an expensive and irritating war of conquest against» 
| people whose injuries we admit. There is too much 
‘reason to think that an inquiry into the annexation and 
| subsequent administration of the Transvaal would bring 
| to light facts which would make all Englishmen indig- 
nant. If annexation be maintained it will turn against 
us the enmity of every Dutchman in South Afric 
The reasons usually assigned for not giving up the 
country are little else than shadowy. 

The relations between Uruguay and the Argentine 
| Republic are becoming strained, in consequence of 
impressment of Argentines in the Uruguayan army. 

The Bolivian Parliament has ordered that the quer 
tion of union with Peru be submitted to a vote inthe 
Departmental Assemblies. 





| WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
The Committee who have charge of this institation, 
meet in Philadelphia on Sixth-day, 1st mo. 7th, 1881, 
at 10 a. M. 
The Committee on Admissions meet at 9 A. M., aul 
the Committee on Instruction at 2.30 Pp. M. 
Wa. Evans, Clerk. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—J oun C. Hau, MD. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 

made to the Superintendent, or to any of the 
Managers. 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Nottinghal, 
4th mo. 14th, 1880, SamueL Morris Jones and Jast 
C. BALpERsTON, daughter of Lloyd and Catharine © 
Balderston, all of Colera, Md. 


~ WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





